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successful; her name must ever rank high among
those of the queens of history, and, in short, the good
in her character counterbalanced the bad.

Elizabeth's nature is illustrated in a curious way in
her constant negotiations with a view to marriage.
Her suitors came from all parts of the world and
were men of the most varying character. The
empty-headed Arran was suggested by the Anglo-
phil party in Scotland ; the Archduke Charles was
put forward by the party in England which desired
to pacify Spain and the Catholics. " Froggie"
Anjou " would a-wooing go whether his mother
would let him or no" ; he was favoured by the
Huguenots and their friends, but unmercifully ridi-
culed by the wits of the time in those verses, which
are now one of the best-known nursery rhymes. The
mad Czar, Ivan the Terrible, offered to share his
throne with the English queen, in competition with
Eric of Sweden, who sent a cask of nails by way
of delighting his proposed bride. With all these,
Elizabeth played for a time, but eventually would
have none of them. One man, perhaps, she might
have married, the Earl of Leicester, who figures so
largely in the Baconian theory of the authorship of
Shakespeare's plays. But the native good sense of
the queen saved her from such an act of folly, and
as for the rest, they merely served to gratify her
vanity or to help her in her foreign policy by
enabling her to play off one country against another.
Her mind could not endure the idea of subjection to
the will of another, and she was not sufficiently
warm-hearted to be carried away in spite of herself.